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FOREWORD 


The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the 
Board  of  Public  Education  is  a  profile  of  public  education  in  Montana  for  the  school 
year  1985-86.  This  report  is  designed  to  give  educators,  administrators, 
policymakers  and  citizens  accurate  and  useful  information  with  which  to  plan  for 
the  education  needs  of  all  Montanans.  As  financial  resources  for  public  education 
are  increasingly  strained,  this  information  base  acquires  greater  significance  for 
policy  and  planning. 

The  report  covers  public  education  K-1  2,  adult  education,  postsecondary  voca- 
tional education  programs  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Superintendent  and 
programs  under  the  governance  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education.  It  gives  statistics 
ifor  the  1985-86  school  year  as  well  as  trends  over  several  years  and  data  for 
national-state  comparisons.  Data  were  compiled  from  various  sources  and  show 
general  trends  in  education.  If  you  need  more  specific  information,  you  are  en- 
couraged to  consult  the  source  noted. 

In  addition,  the  annual  report  describes  important  accomplishments  in  public 
education  for  the  year  1  985-86  as  well  as  priorities  for  the  future.  A  special  section 
on  Montana's  culturally  diverse  student  population  is  this  year's  education  com- 
munity highlight. 

Ed  Argenbright  Ted  Hazelbaker 

State  Superintendent  Chairman 

of  Public  Instruction  Board  of  Public  Education 
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1985-86  HIGHLIGHTS 


n  Most  of  Montana's  public  schools  are  small  (less  than  250  students). They  are 
scattered  over  a  vast  geographical  area  in  548  elementary  and  high  school 
districts.  The  state's  average  student-teacher  ratio  is  about  1  6  to  one. 

n  Montanans  are  well  educated:  74.4  percent  of  us  have  at  least  a  high  school 
diploma.  Our  students  are  graduated  from  high  school  at  a  rate  of  82.1  percent 
compared  to  a  national  rate  of  70.9  percent. 

D  Montana  students  scored  higher  than  the  national  average  on  both  tests  most 
commonly  used  for  college  admission  (ACT  and  SAT).  Their  performance  on 
those  tests  has  held  steady  or  shown  continued  improvement  over  the  past 
several  years. 

n  On  the  average,  a  Montana  teacher  has  nine  years  of  classroom  experience  in 
his/her  current  school  district.  About  27  percent  of  the  state's  teachers  have  a 
master's  or  higher  degree. 

n  Several  thousand  Montana  students  were  assisted  through  special  programs 
such  as  ECIA  Chapter  1 ,  Bilingual  Education,  Education  of  the  Handicapped  and 
Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  programs. 

D  Montanans  continue  to  set  high  standards  for  teacher  certification  and  the  ac- 
creditation of  all  public  schools. 

D  Montana's  five  postsecondary  vocational-technical  centers,  operated  under 
the  governance  of  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  continued  to  provide  a  broad 
range  of  programs,  including  agriculture,  business,  health  services,  trade/in- 
dustrial, technical,  marketing  and  distribution,  vocational  home  economics  and 
other  programs. 


STUDENTS 


Montana  is  the  4th  largest  state  in  the  U.S.  by  size 
(147,138  square  miles)  but  44th  in  population 
(786,890  people,  according  to  the  1980  census). 

Montana's  student  population  is  dispersed  over  a 
large  geographical  area.  Over  a  third  of  the  state's 
students  are  in  Billings,  Great  Falls,  Missoula,  Butte, 
Kalispell,  Helena  and  Bozeman. 

With  strong  constitutional  guarantees  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  for  each  person  in  the  state, 
Montanans  have  given  the  needs  of  their  students  a 
high  priority.  A  comprehensive  profile  of  these 
students  shows  how  these  needs  are  met. 

STUDENT  ENROLLMENT 

In  school  year  1  985-86,  1  53,869  students  were  en- 
rolled in  Montana's  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  figure  represents  a  decrease  of  543 
students  since  the  'previous  year.  Total  elementary 
(K-8)  enrollment  decreased,  while  secondary  (9-1  2)  in- 
creased. 

Enrollment  trends  show  that  after  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  school-age  children  (ages  5-1  7)  in  Montana 
before  and  during  the  1  960s,  that  population  began  to 
decline  in  1970.  Between  1975  and  1982,1he  num- 
ber of  high  school  students,  in  fact,  decreased 
sharply  — an  indication  of  what  statisticians  call  "the 
last  of  the  baby  boomers"  passing  through  the  public 
school  system. 

Enrollment  trends  for  the  1980s  show  still  another 
change  in  the  state's  student  population:  a  rise  in 
elementary  school  enrollment  since  about  1  980  and  a 
slight  rise  followed  by  a  projected  decrease  in  second- 
ary school  enrollment  for  the  latter  part  of  the  decade. 
The  increase  in  elementary  school  enrollment  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  baby  boomers' 
children  — the  "baby  boomlet"— are  now  entering  and 
passing  through  the  public  school  system. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 
Fall  1983  to  Fall  1985 


Grade  Span 

1983  84 

1984  85 

198586 

PreKindergarten 

108 

154 

208 

Kindergarten 

11,887 

12,315 

12,942 

Grades  16 

69,772 

70,469 

70,592 

Grades  7-8 

24,781 

24,090 

22,390 

Grades  9-12 

44,906 

45,189 

45,475 

Special  Education! 

2,192 

2,195 

2,262 

Ungraded* 

Total  Elementary 

108.268 

108,796 

107,918 

(K8) 

Total  Secondary 

45,378 

45,616 

45,951 

(912) 

TOTAL  ENROLLMENT    153,646       154,412       153,869 


*For  the  grand  totals  that  follow,  special  education/ungraded  students 
were  put  into  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 


SOURCE:  Montana  Office  of  Public  Instruction  (DPI) 


DENSITY  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
about  54  percent  of  the  public  schools  in  the  U.S.  have 
enrollments  ranging  from  100-499  students.  In  con- 
trast, nearly  45  percent  of  the  schools  in  Montana  have 
less  than  100  students. 

Numerous  small  schools  serve  rural  mountain  and 
agricultural  areas  scattered  over  Montana's  vast 
geographical  area.  Over  100  of  them  are  one-teacher 
schools,  a  trait  shared  with  other  large  but  sparsely 
populated  Western  states  such  as  Nevada,  Wyoming 
and  Alaska,  but  not  common  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 


In  1985-86  Yellowstone  County  had  the  largest 
public  school  enrollment  in  the  state  with  21,942 
students  (K-12).  Petroleum  County,  with  125  stu- 
dents, had  the  smallest  enrollment.  The  appendix  on 
page  43  shows  1985-86  enrollments  for  each  Mon- 
tana county. 

Seven  of  Montana's  junior  high  schools  (grades  7-9) 
changed  their  status  to  middle  schools  grades  7-8  for 
the  1985-86  school  year. 


1985  86  ENROLLMENT  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE 


School  size 

Schools 

(^students) 

Total/? 

Percent 

1-49 

240 

30.9 

50-99 

111 

14.3 

100-249 

192 

24.7 

250449 

179 

23.0 

500749 

34 

4.4 

750-999 

9 

1.2 

1000-1999 

11 

1.4 

2000  or  more 

1 

0.1 

El 

irollment 

Totals 

Percent 

4,768 

3.1 

8,336 

5.4 

32,438 

21.1 

63,456 

41.2 

19,466 

12.7 

7,572 

4.9 

15,734 

10.2 

2,099 

1.4 

TOTAL 


777 


153,869 


SOURCE:  OPI 


School  Size 
(^students) 


1-49 

50-99 

100-249 

250-449 

500-749 

750-999 

10001999 

2000  or  more 


Elementary 


1985  86  ENROLLMENT  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE 
AND  GRADE  LEVEL 

Junior  High 


/?  Schools 

Enrollment 

196 

3,220 

74 

5,545 

142 

24,031 

158 

55,420 

25 

14,082 

2 

1,766 

0 

- 

0 



^Schools 

Enrollment 

0 

- 

0 

- 

1 

194 

3 

1,106 

1 

528 

5 

4,250 

0 

- 

0 

_ 

High  School 


^Schools 

Enrollment 

44 

1,548 

37 

2,791 

49 

8,213 

18 

6,930 

8 

4,856 

2 

1,556 

11 

15,734 

1 

2,099 

TOTAL 


597 


104,064 


IGt 


6,078 


170 


43,727 


tSeven  of  the  junior  high  schools  (grades  7-9)  changed  to  middle  schools  (grades  7-8)  for  school  year  1985  86. 


SOURCE:  DPI 
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PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT: 
ELEMENTARY  (K  6) 

1965  1990  (Base  1965) 


Percent  change  since  1965 


+  5 


121,219(+1.6%) 

Estimated 

119,256                \ 

115,027  (-4%) 

\ 

\  08,329(10%) 

105,560(11.5%) 

■10 

■15 

1965  1970  1975  1980  1985  1990 

Year  (October  1) 

SOURCE:  GPI 


PERCENT  CHANGE  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT: 
SECONDARY  (9  12) 

1965  1990  (Base  1965) 


Percent  change  since  1965 


+  20 


57,617  (■^21.4%) 


+  10 


•  ••  Estimated 


1965  1970 

SOURCE:  OPI 


1975  1980  1985  1990 

Year  (October  1) 


DEMOGRAPHICS 

Demographic  statistics  and  the  trends  they  reflect 
help  educators  and  policymakers  plan  for  Montana's 
present  and  future  educational  needs.  Although  the 
state  continues  to  have  a  relatively  small  population, 
several  changes  in  the  character  of  that  population  over 
the  past  several  decades  have  had  an  impact  on  Mon- 
tana's student  population. 

Between  1970  and  1980  (U.S.  census  years),  the 
following  demographic  trends  are  apparent: 

•  Once  predominantly  rural,  Montana's  urban 
population  is  now  slightly  greater  than  the  rural 
population;  the  split  was  about  even  in  1960.  In  a 
sense,  Montana  is  becoming  "more  urban,"  with  a 
greater  number  of  students  in  schools  in  major 
towns. 

•  Like  the  nation's  population,  Montana's  population 
is  aging.  At  29.6  years  of  age,  the  average  Mon- 
tanan  is  2 '72  years  older  than  the  average  resident 
of  10  years  ago  but  still  younger  than  most 
Americans  (30  years). 

•  Adult  Montanans  are  more  educated  than  a  decade 
ago,  having  completed  an  average  of  1  2.6  years  of 
school  (1  980)  compared  to  1  2.3  years  of  school  in 
1970.  They  have  completed  more  years  of  school 


than  the  average  American  (12.5  years). 

Slightly  more  Montanans  are  female,  with  a  close 
ratio  of  99.6  men  for  every  100  women.  The  pro- 
portion of  women  increased  slightly  in  the  past  10 
years. 

More  Montana  women,  1  6  years  and  older,  are  in 
the  civilian  labor  force  than  ever  before,  a  trend 
reflective  of  national  patterns  with  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  all  aspects  of  American  society,  including 
education.  The  state  has  experienced  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  working  women  from 
38.6  percent  in  1970  to  49  percent  in  1980.  Al- 
though the  state  increase  was  greater  than  the  na- 
tion's, the  proportion  of  Montana  women  in  the 
work  force  is  still  less  than  that  of  the  nation,  which 
rose  from  41.4  percent  to  49.9  percent  in  the 
same  period. 

Montana's  total  population  has  grown  at  an  in- 
creasing rate  over  the  past  decades.  From  1  960  to 
1970,  the  state's  growth  rate  was  2.9  percent. 
However,  in  the  following  decade  (1970-1980), 
Montana's  population  grew  by  13.3  percent.  In 
contrast,  the  corresponding  U.S.  growth  rates 
were  18.4  to  16.2  percent. 
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National  and  Montana  birth  rates  declined  during 
the  past  decade,  but  the  state's  birth  rate  remained 
higher  than  the  nation's.  Montana's  birth  rate 
(births  per  1,000  people)  in  1970  was  19.3  and 
1  8.1  in  1  980.  The  nation's  birth  rate  dropped  from 
18.4  to  16.2. 

The  racial  composition  of  Montana's  population  dif- 
fers from  the  nation's  in  several  ways:  the  propor- 
tion of  American  Indians  in  Montana  is  nearly  8 
times  what  it  is  in  the  U.S.  (4.7  percent  of  Mon- 
tana's population,  0.6  percent  of  U.S.);  blacks,  the 
second  largest  racial  group  in  the  U.S.  (11.7  per- 
cent), is  the  fifth  largest  racial  group  in  Montana. 


1950 
Urban 

Rural 

1960 
Urban 

Rural 

1970 
Urban 

Rural 

1380 
Urban 

Rural 


URBAN  RURAL  POPULATION 
1950-1980 

Total 

%  Total 

#Places 

classified 

urban 

258,034 

43.7 

26 

332,990 

56.3 

- 

338,457 

50.2 

30 

336,310 

49.8 

- 

370,676 

53.4 

32 

323,733 

46.6 

- 

416,402 

52.9 

35 

370,288 

47.1 

_ 

Urban  °  all  persons  living  in  major  urban  areas  and  in  places  near  urban  areas  with  2,500  or 

more  people. 

Rural  -  all  persons  not  classifier)  as  urban 

SOURCE;  Montana  Department  of  Commerce 


SELECTED  DEMOGRAPHICS 

MontanafU.S. 
1970 

1980 

Montana 

U.S. 

Montana 

U.S. 

Total 
population 

694,409 

203,211,926 

786,690 

226,545,805 

%  Papulation 
growth  over 
10  years 

2.9 

18.4 

13.3 

16.2 

Birth  rate 
per  1000 
people 

19.3 

18.4 

18.1 

15.9 

School-age 
population, 
ages  51  7 
(totals  and  % 
of  totals! 

196,071 

167,440 
19.95 

44,749,000 
19.3 

Gender 
composition 

99.9  males) 
100  females 

99.6  males/ 
100  females 

Population 
per  square  mile 

- 

- 

6.00 

65.00 

Median  age 
(years) 

27.1 

27.9 

29.6 

30.0 

Median  years 
school  com- 
pleted (25  yrs. 
and  older) 

12.3 

12.1 

12.6 

12.5 

%  Women  in 
civilian  labor 
force  (16  yrs. 
and  older) 

38.6 

41.4 

49.0 

49.9 

SOURCE:  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census;  Montana  Department  of  Commerce;  National  Education 
Association. 
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STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 


GRADUATION  RATES 

Most  Montanans  are  high  school  graduates  (74.4 
percent  of  the  1980  population);  10,016  Montanans 
received  their  high  school  diplomas  in  1985,  reflecting 
a  graduation  rate  of  83. 1  percent.  (The  graduation  rate 
is  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  measured 
against  the  9th  grade  enrollment  four  years  earlier. 
State  rates  do  not  take  into  account  the  number  of 
students  moving  in  or  out  of  the  state.) 

Montana  graduation  rates  declined  from  86.3  per- 
cent to  78.7  percent  between  1973  and  1983,  but 
now  appear  to  be  increasing,  with  1985  rates  3.6 
percentage  points  higher  than  the  previous  year.  They 
have  been  consistently  higher  than  the  national  gradua- 
tion rates  over  the  same  period. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Education  uses  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent system  to  calculate  and  compare  state  gradua- 
tion rates,  adjusting  the  figures  for  interstate  popula- 
tion migration.  It  places  Montana's  graduation  rate  at 
82.1  percent:  1  1 .2  percentage  points  higher  than  the 
national  average  (70.9  percent),  higher  than  Wyoming 
(76  percent)  and  Idaho  (75.8  percent),  but  lower  than 
North  Dakota  (86  percent)  and  South  Dakota  (85  per- 
cent). 

STANDARDIZED  ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS 

The  nation's  high  school  seniors  in  the  class  of  1  986 
scored  at  least  as  well  as  1985  graduates  on  the  na- 
tion's two  major  college  admissions  tests,  continuing  a 
five-year  upswing  in  test  performance. 

Montana  students  scored  above  the  national  average 
on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  administered  by  The 
College  Board,  and  the  American  College  Testing  Pro- 
gram (ACT).  Both  tests  measure  the  abilities  that 
students  usually  need  for  academic  success  in  college. 
The  ACT  test  is  more  commonly  taken  by  Montana  stu- 
dents primarily  because  it  is  the  test  used  most  often  by 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Midwest  and  West. 


GRADUATION  RATES  OVER  A  12  YEAR  PERIOD 
1973  1985 


90 
2  85 
■|       80 

3 

•a 

CD 

u 

75 


70 


86.3 


83.9 


81.5 


83.1 


78.7 


1973  1976  1979  1982  1985 


SOURCE:  OPI 


SAT  SCORES 

The  most  significant  factor  affecting  the  interpreta- 
tion of  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  is 
participation,  or  the  proportion  of  eligible  students  tak- 
ing the  test.  In  general,  the  higher  the  participation  rate 
in  a  state,  the  lower  will  be  the  average  scores  in  that 
state. 

In  states  such  as  Montana,  where  a  small  percentage 
of  college-bound  seniors  take  the  SAT,  students  will 
have  a  strong  academic  background  and  are  applicants 
to  the  nation's  most  selective  colleges  and  scholarship 
programs.  Therefore,  the  SAT  scores  reported  for 
these  states  usually  will  be  higher  than  the  national 
average.  In  states  in  which  a  greater  proportion  of 
students  with  a  wide  range  of  academic  backgrounds 
take  the  SAT,  and  in  which  most  colleges  in  the  state 


GRADUATION  RATES  1982  85 


Year 

1982-83 
1983-84 
1984-85 


9th  Grade 


Graduates 


If  Date  (Fall) 

13,581  1978 

12,862  1979 

12,051  1980 


#  Date  (Fall) 

10,689  1983 

10,224  1984 

10,016  1985 


Graduation  Rate  (%) 

78.7 
79.5 
83.1 


Graduation  rates  =  #graduatesl9th  grade  enrollment  4  years  earlier. 
SOURCE:  OPI 
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require  the  SAT  for  admission,  the  scores  are  closer  to 
the  national  average.  Because  of  these  factors,  state- 
to-state  comparisons  or  rankings  on  the  basis  of  SAT 
scores  alone  are  invalid  and  should  be  discouraged. 

In  1  986,  9  percent  of  Montana's  graduates  took  the 
SAT.  They  scored  an  average  of  485  in  the  SAT's  ver- 
bal portion  and  541  in  math.  Both  scores  showed  de- 
creases since  the  previous  year  (-7  verbal,  -6  math). 
The  average  results  would  be  expected  to  change 
slightly  because  the  number  of  students  tested  more 
than  doubled  between  1985  and  1986. 

Over  a  million  of  the  nation's  1986  high  school 
graduates  took  the  SAT.  Their  average  verbal  score 
was  431;  their  average  math  score  was  475.  These 
national  averages  are  the  same  as  the  previous  year. 
Although  the  trend  in  national  scores  was  downward 
from  1963  to  1980,  the  past  five  years  have  shown 
steady  or  upward  trends  in  scores. 

ACT  SCORES 

Approximately  52  percent  of  Montana's  high  school 
graduates  in  1  986  took  the  ACT  test.  The  total  number 
of  ACT-tested  students  was  5,387  (2,515  men  and 
2,872  women). 

The  ACT  composite  score  is  obtained  by  adding  the 
four  assessment  areas  (English,  math,  social  studies 
and  natural  sciences)  and  dividing  by  4.  Thus,  the  com- 
posite score  is  an  estimate  of  the  student's  general 
educational  development  across  these  subject  areas. 
The  composite  scale  ranges  from  1  to  36. 

In  1  986  Montana  students  earned  a  composite  score 
of  19.8,  an  increase  of  0.3  points  over  the  previous 
year  (1  9.5).  This  composite  score  was  1 .0  higher  than 
the  national  composite  score  of  18.8. 

Montana  students'  composite  score  was  0.3  points 
higher  than  the  19.5  average  composite  earned  by 
students  in  the  Mountain/Plains  region  (Colorado, 
Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  and  South 
Dakota,  Utah  and  Wyoming). 

Montana  ACT  scores  increased  in  all  subject  areas. 
The  largest  increase,  0.5  points,  occurred  in  social 
studies  (from  18.3  to  18.8).  Scores  increased  by  0.1 


MONTANA  ACT  SCORES:  STATE  AVERAGES 


198485 


198586 


Change 


English 

18.5 

18.7 

+  0.2 

Math 

18.4 

18.5 

+  0.1 

Social  Studies 

18.3 

18.8 

+  0.5 

Natural  Sciences 

22.4 

22.6 

+  0.2 

COMPOSITE 

19.5 

19.8 

+  0.3 

SOURCE:  American  College  Testing  Program 


to  0.3  points  in  all  other  subject  areas. 

In  the  past  year  the  ACT  scores  of  Montana  women 
increased  in  a  range  of  0.1  to  0.7  points  in  all  subject 
areas,  with  the  largest  increase  ( +0.7)  in  social  studies. 
The  women's  composite  score  went  from  1  8.8  to  19.2 
(  +  0.4  points). 

Increases  in  the  scores  of  Montana  men  ranged  from 
0.1  to  0.3  in  all  areas  except  natural  sciences.  The 
men's  natural  sciences  score  decreased  0.1  points. 
The  men's  composite  score  went  from  20.3  to  20.5 
(+0.2  points). 

ACT  TRENDS 

Trends  in  ACT  scores  over  the  past  several  years 
should  be  interpreted  in  light  of  several  factors: 

1 .  ACT-tested  students  are  an  important  part  of  the 
total  school  population,  but  only  a  part.  The  1  986 
scores  for  Montana  students  represent  only  the 
achievement  of  those  who  took  the  test,  or  52  per- 
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cent  of  the  state's  high  school  graduates.  Gener- 
alizations about  ACT-tested  students  versus  the 
broader  student  population  are  defensible  and 
meaningful  only  when  the  similarities  and  dif- 
ferences of  both  groups  are  taken  into  account. 

2.  The  ACT  measures  high  school  students'  educa- 
tional development  as  related  to  their  readiness  to 
pursue  further  study  at  the  college  level.  Caution 
should  be  used  when  drawing  inferences  from  this 
one  source  about  the  overall  quality  of  schools  and 
education  in  any  given  state. 

3.  The  value  of  statewide  data  lies  largely  in  the  inter- 
pretations applied  within  that  state.  Rank  order 
comparisons  of  states  invite  inappropriate  and  in- 
accurate interpretation. 


•  Montana  scores  in  English  declined  from  1974  to 

1983,  but  have  increased  steadily  since  then. 
Scores  in  math  show  the  same  pattern.  Scores  in 
natural  sciences  have  declined  nearly  every  year 
from    1974   to    1984,    but   have   increased   since 

1984.  In  social  studies,  a  decline  from  1974  to 
1985  has  changed  to  an  upward  swing  in  the  past 
year. 

•  Over  the  past  10  years,  Montana  ACT  composite 
scores  and  scores  in  all  subject  areas  have  been 
higher  than  the  national  average. 

•  Montana  men  continue  to  score  higher  than  women 
in  all  but  the  English  portion  of  the  ACT.  Women 
scored  higher  in  English  than  men  by  1 .3  points  in 
1986. 


With  these  considerations  in  mind,  trends  in  ACT 
scores  — Montana  and  national  — can  be  described  as 
follows: 

•  The  trend  in  Montana  and  national  composite 
scores  on  the  ACT  was  downward  from  1970  to 
1976.  Since  1976,  both  state  and  U.S.  scores 
have  held  steady  or  have  shown  increases.  Al- 
though the  scores  are  increasing,  they  have  not  yet 
returned  to  predecline  levels.  The  national  com- 
posite score  in  1  970  was  1  9.9,  compared  to  1  8.8 
in  1986.  The  Montana  score  in  1970  was  21.1 
compared  to  1  9.8  in  1  986. 


Men's  1  986  composite  scores  and  scores  in  math, 
social  studies  and  natural  sciences  ranged  from  1 .3 
to  2.4  points  higher  than  women's  scores,  with  the 
greatest  difference  (2.4  points)  in  math. 


•  In  the  past  year,  Montana  women's  ACT  scores  in- 
creased in  all  areas.  Men's  scores  increased  in  all 
areas  except  natural  sciences  (-0.1  point). 

•  In  the  past  year,  increases  in  the  scores  of  Montana 
women  were  higher  than  men's  increases  in  all 
areas  but  math.  Women's  score  increases  ranged 
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COMPARISON  OF  MONTANA  AND  U.S.  AVERAGE  ACT  SCORES 
1984-85 


i 


English 
MI  18.7 
US  18.5 


Montana 
U.S. 


Math 
MT  18.5 
US  17.3 


Social  Studies 
MT  18.8 
US  17.4 


Natural  Science 
MT  22.6 
US  21.4 


Composite 
MT  19.8 
US  18.6 


26 
24 
22 
20 
18 
16 
14 
12 
10 


SOURCE:  American  College  Testing  (ACT)  Program 
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from  0.1    to  0.7  points;  men's  increases  ranged 
from  0.1  to  0.3  points. 


MONTANA  ACT  SCORES:  WOMEN 


MONTANA  ACT  SCORES:  MEN 


198485 


198586 


Change 


1984  85 


1985  86 


Change 


English 

19.0 

19.3 

+  0.3 

English 

17.9 

18.0 

+  0.1 

Math 

17.3 

17.4 

+  0.1 

Math 

19.6 

19.8 

+  0.2 

Social  Studies 

17.5 

18.2 

+  0.7 

Social  Studies 

19.3 

19.6 

+  0.3 

Natural  Sciences 

21.1 

21.5 

+  0.4 

Natural  Sciences 

24.0 

23.9 

•0.1 

COMPOSITE 

18.8 

19.2 

+  0.4 

COMPOSITE 

20.3 

20.5 

+  0.2 

SOURCE:  American  College  Testing  Program 


SOURCE:  American  College  Testing  Program 
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MONTANA/NATIONAL  ACT  SCORES 
TRENDS  1969  70  to  1985  86 


ENGLISH 


MATH 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


NATURAL  SCIENCES 


COMPOSITE 


MONTANA 
NATIONAL 


SOURCE:  American  College  Testing  Program 
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MONTANA  ACT  SCORES  BY  GENDER 
19801986 


ENGLISH 


MATH 


80-81      81-82     82-83      83-84    84-85    85-86 


80-81      81-82     82-83     83-84     84-85     85-86 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


NATURAL  SCIENCES 


80-81      81-82     82-83     83-84     84-85     85-86  80-81      81-82     82-83      83-84     84-85   85-86 


COMPOSITE 


MEN 
WOMEN 


80-81      81-82     82-83     83-84     84-85     85-86 


SOURCE:  American  College  Testing  Program 
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GRADES,  STUDENT  SATISFACTION  AND 
COLLEGE  PLANS  REPORTED  BY 
ACT-TESTED  STUDENTS 

Students  who  take  the  ACT  test  give  information 
that  generates  certain  data  about  the  examinees.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  that  the  data  are  applicable  only  to  those 
students  who  take  the  ACT  test  (about  52  percent  of 
Montana's  high  school  graduates),  the  following  infor- 
mation is  useful  for  describing  these  students. 

Self-Reported  Grades 

When  students  register  for  the  ACT,  they  are  asked 
to  give  the  last  course  grade  they  received  before  their 
senior  year,  in  each  of  four  subject  areas  (English, 
math,  social  studies,  natural  sciences).  Montana 
students'  overall  grade  on  a  4-point  scale  was  2.87. 
The  Mountain/Plains  grade  average  was  2.96;  the  na- 
tional average  was  2.89. 

In  English,  the  self-reported  grade  average  for  Mon- 
tana students  (2.97)  was  lower  than  the  grade  average 
for  the  Mountain/Plains  region  (3.05)  and  the  same  as 
the  U.S.  (2.97).  The  Montana  grade  average  in  math 
(2.69)  was  lower  than  both  the  region  (2.75)  and  U.S. 
(2.70).  The  social  studies  grade  average  for  Montana 
(2.96)  also  was  lower  than  the  regional  (3.1  1 )  and  na- 
tional (3.06).  In  natural  sciences,  Montana  students' 
grade  average  (2.88)  was  lower  than  the  regional 
(2.94)  but  slightly  higher  than  the  national  grade 
average  (2.87). 

Student  Satisfaction  With  Selected  Aspects 
of  High  School 

ACT-tested  students  reported  the  following  informa- 
tion on  their  satisfaction  with  various  aspects  of  their 
high  school  education: 

Satisfied  with  classroom  instruction 
Montana:  65% 
Mountain/Plains:  61% 
National:  60% 

Satisfied  with  number  and  variety  of  courses 
Montana:  50% 
Mountain/Plains:  54% 
National:  53% 

Satisfied  with  school  guidance  services 
Montana:  58% 
Mountain/Plains:  56% 
National:  56% 


1986  REPORTED  GRADE  AVERAGES 

OF  STUDENTS  TAKING  THE  ACT 

Montana,  Region,  U.S. 


Mountain 

Montana 

Plalnst 

U.S. 

Overall 

2.87 

2.96 

2.89 

English 

2.97 

3.05 

2.97 

Math 

2.69 

2.75 

2.70 

Social 

2.96 

3.11 

3.06 

Studies 

Natural 

2.88 

2.94 

2.87 

Sciences 

tColorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Montana,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming. 

SOURCE:  American  College  Testing  Program 


Trends  in  College  Major  Plans 

Social  and  economic  changes  during  the  past  decade 
are  apparent  in  the  college  major  choices  of  men  and 
women  who  take  the  ACT.  Ln  particular,  trends  indicate 
a  shift  toward  business  and  technical  majors  for  both 
sexes.  Women  are  choosing  the  "traditional"  occupa- 
tions of  teaching  and  nursing  less  frequently  than  they 
once  did.  These  trends  are  apparent  in  both  Montana 
and  national  data. 
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PERCENTAGE  OF  ACT  TESTED  STUDENTS 

CHOOSING  CERTAIN  COLLEGE  MAJORS 

(By  Year  and  Gender) 


Major  by  Year 

Total(%) 

Men(%) 

Women(%) 

Business/Commerce 

MI 

NATL 

MT 

NATL 

MT 

NATL 

1975 

12 

14 

11 

14 

14 

15 

1985 

20 

21 

16 

18 

24 

23 

1986 

22 

22 

17 

20 

27 

24 

Computer/information 

Science 

1975 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1985 

5 

6 

8 

9 

2 

5 

1986 

3 

5 

5 

7 

2 

3 

Education 

1975 

11 

11 

6 

7 

16 

16 

1985 

7 

6 

3 

3 

10 

9 

1986 

9 

7 

5 

4 

12 

9 

Engineering 

1975 

7 

6 

15 

13 

1 

1 

1985 

10 

9 

19 

17 

2 

3 

1986 

10 

9 

18 

17 

2 

3 

Health  Professions 

1975 

15 

18 

8 

10 

21 

25 

1985 

11 

15 

5 

8 

17 

20 

1986 

11 

13 

7 

8 

15 

18 

SOURCE:  American  College  Testing  Program 


MONTANA/NATIONAL  SCORES  BY  CURRICULUM 
1986 


Graduates  with  Core 

or  More*                           Student  Count 

English 

Math 

Social 
Studies 

Natural 
Sciences 

Composi 

Montana                                     1,607 
National                                  262,052 
Difference 

20.2 
20.1 
+  0.1 

21.8 
20.3 
+  1.5 

21.3 
20.0 
+  1.3 

25.2 
23.7 
+  1.5 

22.2 
21.2 
+  1.0 

Graduates  With  Less  Than  Core* 

Montana                                     3,780 
National                                  467,554 
Difference 

18.1 
17.5 
+  0.6 

17.1 
15.6 
+  1.5 

17.8 
16.4 
+  1.4 

21.5 
20.1 
+  1.4 

18.8 
17.5 
+  1.3 

*"Core  or  more"  coursework  includes  4  or  more  years  of  English,  3  or  more  years  of  math,  3  or  more  years  of  social  studies  and  3  or  more  years  of  natural 
sciences. 


SOURCE:  American  College  Testing  Program 
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SECONDARY  CREDENTIALS 


Montanans  who  do  not  complete  a  regular  high 
school  program  may  earn  a  secondary  credential 
through  the  General  Educational  Development  (GED) 
testing  program.  In  1985  the  number  of  people  who 
participated  in  the  GED  testing  program  (unduplicated 
count)  was  2,314.  The  average  age  of  the  examinee 
was  25.7  years.  A  total  of  1,616  certificates  was 
issued  in  1985.  (Data  are  based  on  the  calendar  year 
rather  than  the  school  year.) 

Adult  Basic  Education  was  available  to  Montanans  at 
35-40  sites  administered  by  the  Office  of  Public  In- 
struction. Five  high  school  districts  participated  in  the 
External  Diploma  Program,  which  gave  adults  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  secondary  diploma  by  demon- 
strating their  abilities  in  a  variety  of  skill  areas.  Program 
centers  were  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Glendive,  Kalispell 
and  Hardin. 


SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Enrollment  in  secondary  vocational  education  was 
23,694  students  in  1985-86.  (This  figure  is  a 
duplicated  count.  For  example,  one  student  may  take 
both  vocational  agriculture  and  business  and  is  counted 
twice  in  order  to  accurately  reflect  enrollment  in 
specific  courses.)  The  1985-86  secondary  vocational 
student  count  is  a  decrease  of  1 ,1  67students. 

SPECIAL  STUDENT  POPULATIONS 

Nearly  32,000  Montana  students  were  assisted 
through  special  programs  administered  by  the  state  in 
1985-86.  Those  programs  included  Educationally  Dis- 
advantaged and  Migrant  Education  (both  under  Educa- 
tion Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act,  or  ECIA, 
Chapter  1 );  Bilingual  Education/English  Language  Profi- 
ciency; Education  of  the  Handicapped;  and  Montana 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

CHAPTER  1  PROGRAMS 

Federal  funds  under  ECIA  Chapter  1  provide  sup- 
plementary assistance  in  basic  skills  to  educationally 
disadvantaged  children.  Local  Montana  school  districts 
receiving  these  funds  provided  help  in  math,  reading 
and  language  arts  to  13,342  students  during  the 
1985-86  school  year.  This  figure  represents  an  in- 
crease of  1 ,578  students  in  the  past  three  years. 

Montana  received  a  total  of  $  1  1  million  for  Chapter  1 
programs,  of  which  $10.1  million  went  directly  to 
school  districts. 

Federal  ECIA  Chapter  1  Migrant  Education  funds  give 
supplementary  educational  and  support  services  to 
identified  children  of  migratory  agricultural  workers.  In 
1  986  the  program  operated  in  late  spring/early  summer 
at  eight  sites  in  eastern  Montana:  1 ,002  students  were 
identified;  685  of  them  were  enrolled  in  school  pro- 
grams. 


GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  (GED) 
PROGRAM  PARTICIPATION 

1983  to  1985t 


Total 
volume  of 
testing 

Number 
tested 

(unduplicated 
count) 

Total  § 

certificates 

issued 

Average  age 


1983  1984  1985 

2,669  2,855  2,937 

2,403  2,230  2,314 

1,669  1,618  1,616 

24.3  25.1  25.7 


Total  volume  of  testing  =  number  of  times  GED  test  was  taken,  including 
subsequent  testing  by  the  same  individual. 


Number  tested  (unduplicated  count)  =  number  of  individuals  who  par- 
ticipated in  testing  program,  regardless  of  how  many  times  the  same  per- 
son was  tested. 


tData  are  based  on  calendar  year,  rather  than  school  year. 


SOURCE:  OPI 


COMPARISON  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 
WITH  SECONDARY  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT 
1981  86 
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High  school  enrollment 


Secondary  vocational  enrollment 


81  82  83  84  85  86 

Year 


SOURCE:  OPI 
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EDUCATIONALLY  DISADVANTAGED  STUDENTS 

ECIA  Chapter  1  Participants 
198586 


ECIA  CHAPTER  1:  STUDENTS  SERVED 

AND  PROGRAM  FUNDING 

19831986 


By  Type 

Public 
Nonpublic 

TOTAL 


By  Subject  Area 

Reading 
Math 

Language  Arts 
Support  Services' 
Other 


13,103 
239 

13,342t 


8,616 

5,711 

2,159 

515 

533 


tDoes  not  include  approximately  966  local  neglected  or  delinquent. 
*For  example:  counseling,  social  work. 

SOURCE:  OPI 


BILINGUAL  EDUCATION 

Under  the  federal  Bilingual  Education  Act,  instruc- 
tional services  were  provided  to  over  2,000  Montana 
students  whose  dominant  language  is  not  English. 
Eight  bilingual  programs  served  students  in  eight 
language  groups  in  schools  on  five  Indian  reservations 
and  in  the  Missoula  community.  Language  groups  in- 
cluded Crow,  Northern  Cheyenne,  Cree,  Assiniboine, 
Gros  Ventre,  Salish  Kootenai  and  Hmong. 

Bilingual  education  training  programs  were  con- 
ducted at  Eastern  Montana  College  in  Billings  and  Mon- 
tana State  University  in  Bozeman. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  HANDICAPPED 

Special  education  programs  ensure  handicapped 
Montana  students  the  opportunity  for  a  free  and  ap- 
propriate education. 

In  school  year  1985-86,  14,859  handicapped  stu- 
dents were  served,  at  an  average  cost  of  $2,1  54  per 
student  (state  and  federal  funds,  with  state  share  at 
$1,885).  State  budget  requests  were  approved  for 
342  school  districts  in  the  amount  of  $28,011,800, 
plus  $400,000  in  contingency  funds.  Twenty-three 
special  education  cooperative  budgets  were  also  ap- 
proved. The  state  monitored  programs  in  60  local 
education  agencies  (LEAs),  two  special  education 
cooperatives  and  two  state-operated  programs. 

In  addition,  federal  funds  were  available  to  schools 
serving  handicapped  students,  including  65  EHA-B 
(Education  of  the  Handicapped,  Part  B)  grants  in  the 
amount  of  $3.5  million  and  45  Preschool  Incentive 
Grants  totalling  $161,543. 


Number  of  students 
served 

Chapter  1  funding 
(in  millions  of  dollars) 


SOURCE:  OPI 


1983-84       198485       198586 

11,764         12,830         13,342 

$9.62  $10.9  $11.0 


AVERAGE  FUNDSt  AVAILABLE  PER  HANDICAPPED  CHILD 
1980  1986 
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School  Year 

tincludes  state  and  federal  funds. 
SOURCE:  OPI 


The  number  of  handicapped  students  and  the  budget 
required  to  serve  them  increased  in  the  past  decade, 
largely  because  student  identification  processes 
became  more  sophisticated,  and  a  greater  number  of 
trained  staff  was  available.  The  number  of  students 
served  by  handicapped  education  programs  continues 
to  grow,  although  at  a  much  slower  rate. 


MONTANA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE 
DEAF  AND  BLIND 

The  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Great 
Falls,  under  the  governance  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Education,  provides  educational  services  for  students 
with  visual  and/or  auditory  handicaps.  In  1985-86, 
357  students  (71  residents,  45  day  students,  241 
outreach  and  itinerant  students)  were  served.  Faculty 
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members  (47.87  FTEs)  provided  a  full  range  of  educa- 
tional programs  for  deaf,  blind  and  multi-handicapped 
students. 

GIFTED  AND  TALENTED  EDUCATION 


PROGRAMS  FOR  GIFTED 
AND  TALENTED  STUDENTS 


School  districts  continued  to  develop  and  offer  pro- 
grams for  identified  gifted  and  talented  students  whose 
abilities  and  performance  require  educational  programs 
beyond  those  normally  offered  in  public  schools.  Areas 
of  exceptional  endeavors  include  intellectual  ability, 
special  academic  aptitude,  creative  thinking,  leadership 
and  ability  in  the  visual  and  performing  arts. 

In  1  985-86,  1  00  identifiable  gifted  and  talented  pro- 
grams were  identified  in  Montana  school  districts.  This 
total  includes  programs  being  developed  and  those  ac- 
tually in  operation. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  state  has  funded  com- 
petitive grants  to  local  school  districts  for  the  develop- 
ment of  gifted  and  talented  education  programs. 
Grants  in  the  amount  of  $97,475  were  awarded  to  43 
school  districts  in  1985-86. 

Responding  to  a  state  budget  crisis,  the  1986 
legislature  cut  funds  to  gifted  and  talented  programs  by 
5  percent. 


Identified  GIT 
programs 

Total  number  of 
districts  receiving 
grants 

Amounts  of 
state  grants 


SOURCE;  DPI 


198381     198^1"=   1P858B 

61         75      100 


31 


$97,283 


48 


43 


$96,056   $97,475 
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SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 


In  1  985-86,  1  1 ,482  certified  personnel  were  direct- 
ly involved  in  the  education  of  young  Montanans  — as 
teachers,  administrators,  specialists,  aides  and  support 
staff.  They  offered  students  the  full  spectrum  of  educa- 
tion services,  from  basic  instruction  to  special  assis- 
tance, library  services  and  the  daily  operation  of  the 
state's  public  schools. 


Because  Montana  schools  tend  to  have  small  enroll- 
ments, teachers  often  have  multiple  assignments  in  ad- 
ministrative duties  or  instructional  areas.  An  elemen- 
tary classroom  teacher,  for  example,  may  also  perform 
administrative  duties  as  a  school's  supervising  teacher. 

Classroom  teachers  constituted  the  largest  propor- 
tion (84.5  percent)  of  all  certified  Montana  school  per- 


MONTANA  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL 

By  Gender,  Ethnicity,  Level,  Assignment 

1985-86 


FTE 

Elem 

HS 

Total 

Countt 

TEACHERS 

6,563 

3,143 

9,706 

10,253 

SPECIALISTS 

Guidance 

149 

170 

319 

Library 

205 

120 

325 

Other 

204 

73 

277 

TOTAL 


921 


GENDER/ETHNICITY  (%)* 
M  F  Al  A  B 

38.4         61.6  1.6  0.2  0.1 


H  W 

0.2         98.0 


1,137 


36.7         63.3 


1.8  0.4 


0.2        97.6 


Supt. 

78 

64 

142 

Asst.  Supt. 

7 

6 

13 

Admin.  Asst. 

12 

18 

30 

Principal 

288 

127 

415 

Asst.  Principal 

13 

31 

44 

Supervising 

Teacher 

32 

2 

34 

Other 

104 

73 

177 

TOTAL 


855 


942 


73.4         26.6 


2.9 


0.1 


0  0.1 


96.9 


GRAND  TOTAL 


11,482         11.864t 


40.4        59.6 


1.7 


0.2 


0.1 


0.2        97.( 


'Totals  may  not  be  100%  due  to  rounding. 

M=male,  F=female,  AI  =  American  Indian,  A  =  Asian,  B  =  black,  H  =  Hispanic,  W  =  white. 

tTotal  is  less  than  the  sum  of  counts  by  job  because  persons  in  multiple  assignments  are  counted  in  more  than  one  job. 


SOURCE:  OP! 
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sonnel.  Their  average  annual  salary  was  $22,482, 
compared  to  the  U.S.  average  teacher's  salary  of 
$25,313. 

The  average  student/teacher  ratio  in  Montana  in 
1985-86  was  1  5.88  students  per  teacher  (total  state 
enrollment  divided  by  total  FTEs).  The  student/teacher 
ratio  for  the  U.S.  was  1  7.97. 

Montana's  teachers  worked  with  921  specialists  and 
855  administrators. 

MONTANA  EDUCATORS 

A  profile  of  the  Montana  educator  emerges  from  data 
based  on  the  1  985-86  school  year  (figures  are  for  full- 
time  staff): 

•  Montana  school  districts  employed  11,482  cer- 
tified personnel  (unduplicated  count). 

•  Most  classroom  teachers  (61.6  percent)  were 
women.  Men  occupied  73.4  percent  of  all  ad- 
ministrative positions. 

•  97.8  percent  of  Montana's  educators  (teachers, 
specialists  and  administrators)  were  white;  1.7 
percent  were  American  Indian,  with  blacks,  Asians 
and  Hispanics  comprising  the  remaining  portion. 

•  On  the  average,  a  Montana  educator  had  9  years  of 
experience  in  his/her  current  school  district. 

•  72.4  percent  of  Montana's  educators  have  a  BA 
degree,  while  27.6  percent  have  a  master's  or 
higher  degree. 

•  The  average  salary  of  a  Montana  public  school 
t^^acher  was  $22,482,  ranking  31st  in  the  U.S. 
The  U.S.  average  was  $25,313. 

•  In  1985,  the  student/teacher  ratio  in  Montana 
schools  was  1  5.88  students  per  teacher.  (Stu- 
dents counted  are  those  in  average  daily  member- 
ship, or  the  number  of  students  belonging  to  a  class 
or  school.)  The  comparable  national  figure  was 
17.97  students  per  teacher.  Other  sparsely  popu- 
lated states  such  as  Wyoming,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota  also  have  student/teacher  ratios 
below  the  national  average. 

•  Montana's  teacher  supply  is  healthy,  according  to 
the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  with  4  out  of  every 
10  teachers  coming  from  out  of  state.  Although 
shortages  are  not  extreme,  the  state  needs  more 
teachers  in  special  education,  music,  library,  school 
psychologists  and  guidance  counselors  with 
teaching  experience. 


MONTANA  EDUCATORS:  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  BY  DEGREE  LEVEL 
All  Full  Time  Staff  1985  86 


Years  Experience  t 


BA 


Number  of  Professional  Staff 

MA  PhD  Total 


15 

3,448 

674 

6 

4.128 

6-10 

1,787 

539 

9 

2,335 

11-15 

1,262 

726 

3 

1,991 

16  20 

851 

611 

0 

1,462 

21-25 

288 

258 

1 

547 

2630 

82 

107 

0 

189 

More  than  30 

31 

14 

0 

45 

TOTAL 

7,749 

2,929 

19 

10,697 

(72.4%) 

(27.4%1 

(0.2%l 

Average  8  yrs.  12  yrs.  7  yrs.  9  yrs. 

Average  Salary         $21,267         $29,925         $40,740         $23,540 

t  Years  experience  are  counted  In  current  school  district. 

SOURCE:  OPI 
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TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 


Montana  law  requires  that  educators  in  the  public 
school  system  be  properly  certified.  Certification 
policies  are  set  by  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  and 
the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  issues  certificates. 

Montana  issued  approximately  8,427  teacher  cer- 
tificates (first-time  and  renewals)  in  1985-86.  Of  the 
2,309  first-time  certificates  issued,  1 ,066  were  issued 
to  applicants  from  out  of  state.  A  total  of  228  cer- 
tificate applications  were  denied. 

Interstate  certification  agreements  were  in  operation 
between  Montana  and  Utah,  Idaho  and  South  Dakota 
under  the  Interstate  Certification  Compact. 

TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Eight  Montana  colleges  and  universities  provide 
teacher  preparation.  All  have  been  reviewed  and  ap- 
proved as  meeting  state  standards,  and  the  second  cy- 
cle of  review  is  under  way.  Teacher  education  program 
evaluations  are  based  on  a  five-year  cycle  of  on-site 
reviews  performed  by  review  teams  and  approved  by 
the  Board  of  Public  Education. 


MONTANA  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 
198386 


1983 


1984 


Certificates  issued  5,800  6,101 

(firsttimet  and 

renewals) 


1985  1986* 

6,436  8,427 


Certificates  denied 


37 


74 


188 


228 


tot  the  2,309  first-time  certificates  issued  in  1985-86,  1,066  were 
issued  to  applicants  from  out  of  state. 

*Since  certification  statistics  are  calculated  on  a  calendar  year,  figures 
in  this  column  are  projected. 

SOURCE:  OPI 


STATUS  OF  TEACHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  REVIEW  AS 
OF  JUNE  1984 


Carroll  College 

Montana  State  University 

University  of  Montana 

Western  Montana  College 

Eastern  Montana  College 
Northern  Montana  College 
College  of  Great  Falls 
Rocky  Mountain  College 


20  programs  approved 

36  programs  approved;  second 
cycle  scheduled  for  1987 

38  programs  approved;  second 
cycle  scheduled  for  1987 

23  programs  approved;  second 
cycle  scheduled  for  1987 

34  programs  approved 

23  programs  approved 

17  programs  approved 

22  programs  approved 


SOURCE:  OPI 
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MONTANA  SCHOOLS 


Montana's  earliest  schools  were  in  the  mining  camps 
of  the  1  860s  and  missionary  schools  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions. The  state  legislature  provided  for  free  public 
schools  in  1  893  and  for  county  high  schools  in  1  897. 

Today,  Montana's  public  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  an  integral  part  of  every  community, 
whether  there  are  several  schools  in  various  neigh- 
borhoods of  a  larger  town  or  just  one  school  serving  a 
broad  rural  area  whose  student  population  is  small  and 
widespread.  A  school's  primary  function  is  to  provide 
equal  educational  opportunity  of  the  best  quality  possi- 
ble to  all  youngsters  within  its  jurisdiction.  In  that 
sense,  a  school  is  the  focus  of  significant  community 
involvement  and  activity. 

In  1985-86  Montana's  777  schools  operated  at 
least  1  80  days  as  set  by  statute.  They  were  located  in 
548  school  districts. 

The  state  operates  several  other  types  of  schools,  in- 
cluding five  postsecondary  vocational-technical  cen- 
ters governed  jointly  by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction 
and  their  local  school  districts. 


ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Most  of  Montana's  777  schools  operating  in 
1985-86  were  elementary  schools  serving  the  propor- 
tionately larger  K-8  enrollment:  597  schools  served 
elementary  only;  10  were  junior  high  schools  (7-9), 
and  1  70  were  high  schools.  Since  the  previous  year,  7 
of  Montana's  grade  7-9  junior  high  schools  changed 
their  status  to  middle  schools  (grade  7-8).  A  new  high 
school  opened  in  Billings. 

Most  Montana  schools  (231)  were  K-8.  The  largest 
number  of  students  were  in  schools  serving  grades 
9-12. 


ORGANIZATION 

Montana's  public  schools  are  organized  in  school 
districts,  with  the  entire  state  divided  into  elementary 
and  high  school  districts.  Each  district  has  an  elected 
board  of  trustees.  The  affairs  of  Montana  schools  are 
administered  by  142  district  superintendents  (FTEs). 
Forty-three  counties  have  elected  county  superin- 
tendents, and  1  3  counties  have  combined  the  county 
superintendent  duties  with  another  office. 

In  1985-86,  Montana  had  548  school  districts  (385 
elementary  and  163  high  school). 


EDUCATION  PROGRAM 

The  state  requires  that  schools  operate  at  least  1  80 
days  each  school  year.  Most  schools  are  in  regular  ses- 
sion between  late  August  and  mid-June. 

Schools  must  meet  certain  standards  to  be  ac- 
credited by  the  Board  of  Public  Education  and  thereby 
be  eligible  for  funds  under  the  state's  foundation  pro- 
gram. However,  while  schools  must  meet  the  state 
standards,  they  can  set  higher  standards  within  the 
school  district.  Thus,  curriculum  content  and  pro- 
gram/operation standards  may  vary  from  district  to 
district. 

Accreditation  standards  require  that  the  elementary 
instructional  program  in  Montana  schools  includes  at 
least  the  following:  language  arts  (including  reading, 
literature,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  spelling,  pen- 
manship and  English),  arithmetic,  science,  social 
sciences,  fine  arts,  physical  education,  safety  and 
health  education. 

A  secondary  school  curriculum  must  include  at  least 
16  units  of  coursework,  including  but  not  limited  to 
language  arts  (4),  social  sciences  (2),  mathematics  (2), 
science  (2),  health  and  physical  education  (1 ),  fine  arts 
(1),  practical  arts  (2)  and  two  electives. 

NUMBER  OF  MONTANA  SCHOOLS  BY  LEVEL 
198286 


8283 

83-84 

8485 

8586 

Elementary  (K-8) 

595 

592 

591 

597 

Junior  High  (7-9) 

18 

18 

17 

10 

High  School  (9-12) 

169 

169 

169 

170 

TOTAL 

782 

779 

777 

777 

MONTANA  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 


8283 

8384 

84-85 

8586 

Elementary 

391 

389 

387 

385 

High  School 

163 

163 

163 

163 

TOTAL 

554 

552 

550 

548 

SOURCE:  OPI 
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SCHOOLS  AND  STUDENT  ENROLLMENT  BY  GRADE  SPAN 
19B586 


K   1   2   3   4   5   6   7 


9   10   11   12 


K-3 

K5 
K-6 

K-8 


16 


68 


7-8 
7-9 


9-12 


10-12 


Other  combinations 


11 

2,682 

19 

5,420 

23 

7,030 

109 

30,009 

20 

2,626 

231 

23,893 

70 

2,943 

19 

5,281 

30 

7,361 

8 

4,910 

164 

38,284 

5 

4,720 

68 

18,710 

TOTAL 


777 


153,869 


SOURCE:  OPI 


ACCREDITATION 

Public  schools  must  be  accredited  each  year  by  the 
Board  of  Public  Education  in  order  to  receive  state  foun- 
dation aid.  Accreditation  standards,  recommended  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
adopted  by  the  board,  are  set  forth  in  the  Ad- 
ministrative Rules  of  Montana  and  distributed  for  easy 
reference  in  Montana  School  Accreditation:  Standards 
and  Procedures  IVIanual,  updated  each  year  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Instruction.  An  on-site  evaluation  is  made 
at  each  school  at  least  once  every  five  years  and  more 
frequently  when  problem  areas  have  been  found. 

In  1  985-86,  793  public  and  private  schools  were  ac- 
credited. Most  (737)  were  given  full  accreditation, 
while  56  were  accredited  with  advice  or  probation 
status. 


ACCREDITED  MONTANA  PUBLIC  &  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
1983  to  1985 


Accreditation  Status 


198384       198485       198586 


Regular  accreditation 

748 

727 

737 

Accredited  with  advice 

39 

56 

48 

Accredited  on  probation 

7 

9 

8 

Nonaccredlted 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL 

794 

792 

793 

SOURCE:  OPI 
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OTHER  SCHOOLS 


The  state  operates  five  postsecondary  vocational- 
technical  centers  at  Billings,  Butte,  Great  Falls,  Missoula 
and  Helena.  The  centers  are  administered  by  the  Office 
of  Public  Instruction  and  local  school  districts. 

The  Board  of  Regents  governs  and  controls  the  Univer- 
sity of  Montana,  Montana  State  University,  Western 
Montana  College,  Eastern  Montana  College,  Montana 
College  of  Mineral  Science  anr!  Technology  and  Northern 
Montana  College  and  supervises  and  coordinates  pro- 
grams at  Flathead  Community  College,  Miles  Communi- 
ty College  and  Dawson  Community  College.  Programs  at 
Blackfeet,  Dull  Knife,  Little  Big  Horn,  Fort  Peck  and 
Salish  Kootenai  community  colleges  are  administered  by 
tribal  councils.  Rocky  Mountain  College,  Carroll  College 
and  the  College  of  Great  Falls  are  private  colleges. 

The  State  Board  of  Institutions  operates  five  schools: 
Pine  Hills  (Miles  City),  Eastmont  Human  Services  Center 
(Glendive),  Montana  Development  Center  (Boulder), 
Mountain  View  (Helena)  and  State  Prison  (Deer  Lodge). 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Education  governs  the  Mon- 
tana School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  in  Great  Falls  isee 
page  22)  and  the  Fire  Services  Training  School. 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  IN  MONTANA 
Number  of  Schools  Reported  1982  86 


8283 

8384 

8485 

8586 

Elementary 

118 

121 

103 

93 

Secondary 

12 

12 

12 

12 

TOTAL 

130 

133 

115 

105 

SOURCE:  DPI 


POSTSECONDARY  VOTECH  CENTER  ENROLLMENTSt 
198385 


PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 


Center 


198384       198485       198586 


In  1  985-86,  1  05  private  schools  were  reported  to  be 
operating  in  Montana;  93  were  elementary  schools,  1  2 
were  secondary  schools. 

Montana's  private  schools  may  request  accreditation 
reviews  by  the  state.  Eighteen  (16  high  school  and  2 
elementary)  were  accredited  through  this  process  in 
1985-86. 

POSTSECONDARY  VOTECH  CENTERS 

Montana's  five  postsecondary  vocational-technical 
centers  are  administered  by  the  Office  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion and  local  school  districts.  Centers  at  Billings,  Butte, 
Great  Falls,  Helena  and  Missoula  had  a  total  enrollment 
of  2,51  9  students  (FTEs)  in  1  985-86.  Enrollment  gains 
since  the  previous  year  occurred  at  the  Missoula  and 
Butte  vo-tech  centers;  enrollment  at  the  Great  Falls,  Bil- 
lings and  Helena  centers  dropped  slightly. 

A  broad  range  of  programs  was  available  at  all  five  vo- 
tech  centers,  including  agriculture,  business  and  office, 
health  services,  trade/industrial,  technical,  marketing 
and  distribution,  vocational  home  economics  and  other 
programs. 

The  vo-tech  centers  are  funded  by  tuition  and  local, 
state,  federal  and  other  sources.  A  large  proportion 
($4.7  million)  of  the  centers'  $10.2  million  in  revenues 
for  1  985-86  came  from  the  state's  general  fund.  Action 
by  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  January  1  986 
incurred  a  2  percent  cut  in  the  vo-tech  centers'  budget. 

Legislative  action  in  1985  appropriated  Coal  Tax  Trust 
interest  funds  for  vocational  education  (vo-tech  centers 
and  Adult  Basic  Education). 

In  1985  the  average  wage  at  placement  for  Montana's 
vo-tech  students  was  $5.70/hour  with  a  range  of  $4.50 
to  $8.65/hour.  The  average  wage  of  all  Montana 
workers  reported  to  the  State  Department  of  Labor  was 
$7.35/hour. 


Billings 

485 

497 

489 

Butte 

342 

403 

414 

Great  Falls 

449 

408 

391 

Helena 

663 

665 

647 

Missoula 

607 

575 

578 

TOTAL 

2,546 

2,548 

2,519 

tlotal  school  year  FTEs. 


SOURCE:  OPI 
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POSTSECONDARY  VO  TECH  CENTERS 

Expenditures  by  Source* 

198586 


State  General  Fund 
$4,699,204 


Local  Districts  (local 
HS  districts  added 
mill  levy) 
$1,613,693 


Tuition 
$1,496,484 


Federal  VEA  Funds 
$591,143 


Coal  Tax  Trust 
$895,000 


County  Millage 
$855,233 


•After  January  1986  2  percent 
budget  cut 


SOURCE:  OPI 


TOTAL      $10,150,758 
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FINANCING  EDUCATION 


HOW  SCHOOLS  ARE  FUNDED 

The  first  major  attempt  to  equalize  state  aid  to 
schools  dates  back  to  1  949,  when  the  Legislature  en- 
acted the  state  foundation  program  for  schools.  Prior  to 
that  time,  schools  were  financed  primarily  through 
local  district  taxes.  When  first  established,  the  founda- 
tion program  provided  equalization  for  students  on  a 
statewide  basis  and  equalization  for  taxpayers  on  a 
countywide  basis.  However,  in  1973  the  "county 
equalization"  taxes  were  made  uniform  statewide; 
now  the  fiscal  burden  of  funding  the  foundation  pro- 
gram is  apportioned  equally  among  all  taxpayers  state- 
wide. The  foundation  program  takes  into  account  the 
number  of  students  and  the  level  of  each  district.  It  also 
provides  for  special  education  and  several  other  pro- 
gram variables. 

The  permissive  amount  is  determined  for  each  dis- 
trict as  one-fourth  of  the  foundation  program.  Both  the 
foundation  program  amount  and  the  permissive 
amount  are  determined  by  law  based  on  measures  of 
student  needs  such  as  school  size  and  level  of  pro- 
grams offered.  From  the  student's  point  of  view,  they 
increase  equalization  by  encouraging  uniform  educa- 
tional opportunity  — at  least  to  the  extent  that  educa- 
tional opportunity  is  related  to  funding. 

While  the  foundation  program  is  the  minimum 
amount  that  a  school  district  may  budget,  the  per- 
missive amount  provides  an  additional  range  that  may 
be  budgeted  above  the  foundation  program  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  two  amounts 
together  are  the  "maximum  general  fund  budget  with- 
out a  vote."  Most  districts  set  budgets  that  exceed  this 
limit  by  holding  special  levy  elections  to  obtain  approval 
of  the  voters;  the  increase  is  called  the  "voted 
amount."  Districts  may  also  increase  the  "over- 
schedule"  portion  of  their  budgets,  using  cash 
balances  or  anticipated  nontax  revenues. 

School  districts  and  the  state  have  joint  responsibility 
for  funding  the  permissive  amount  as  follows:  The  dis- 
trict obligation  is  limited  to  the  amount  of  money  raised 
by  a  property  tax  of  6  millst  on  an  elementary  district  or 
4  mills  on  a  high  school  district.  When  such  levies  pro- 
vide less  than  the  total  revenue  needed  for  the  per- 
missive area  of  the  budget,  the  state  finances  the  re- 
maining amount.  Thus,  there  is  an  upper  limit  on  the  tax 
rate.  This  funding  mechanism  for  the  permissive 
amount  provides  equalization  for  taxpayers.  However, 


all  taxpayers  in  districts  with  low  or  moderate  property 
wealth  pay  the  maximum  tax  rate;  taxpayers  in  wealthy 
districts  have  lower  taxes. 

The  present  method  of  state  funding  for  public 
education  is  being  challenged  in  court  by  over  70 
school  districts,  who  claim  that  it  does  not  fulfill  the 
state's  constitutional  obligations.  A  May  1987  court 
date  has  been  set. 


EDUCATION  FINANCING-LOCAL  &  STATE  SOURCES 
198586 


Overschedule  Amt. 

Permissive  Levy 
State  share 
District  share 

Totalt 


STATE  FOUNDATION 
PROGRAM 

State 

County 

Local 

Totalt 


TOTAL 


$156,808,458 


$43,360,995 
18,255,436 

$61,616,428 


$153,246,614 

93,279,612 

39,918 


$246,566,195 
$464,991,081 


tTotals  do  not  agree  due  to  rounding. 
SOURCE:  DPI 


tProperty  taxes  are  stated  in  terms  of  mills.  A  tax  of 
one  mill  means  $  1 .00  tax  on  each  $  1 ,000  of  property 
value.  Taxable  values  are  a  percentage  of  market  value 
depending  on  the  property  class  involved. 
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EDUCATION  FINANCES: 
A  CHANGING  CLIMATE 

Montana  budgeted  $464,991,981  for  public  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  in  school  year 
1  985-86  from  the  general  fund  of  the  school  districts. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  these  funds  came  from  prop- 
erty taxes  (district  overschedule  amount,  the  district's 
share  of  the  permissive  levy  and  the  county's  share  of 
the  foundation  program). 

In  1  985-86  the  budget  for  educating  a  Montana  stu- 
dent, based  on  the  general  fund  amount  per  average 
number  belonging  (ANB),  was  $3,068,  including  spe- 
cial education,  or  $2,896,  excluding  special  education. 
These  figures  apply  to  the  state  as  a  whole.  More 
specific  figures  by  actual  spending  in  the  previous 
school  year  (1  984-85)  show  that  the  cost  of  educating 
a  Montana  student  varied  by  the  size  of  the  school 
district. 

The  financial  climate  of  Montana's  public  schools 
was  seriously  affected  by  a  substantial  decline  in  state 
revenues.  In  January  1  986,  the  Governor  called  for  a  2 
percent  cut  in  state  spending.  In  June  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  mandated  cuts  of  another  4  percent. 

The  legislature  also  changed  the  originally  scheduled 
4  percent  increase  in  the  state  foundation  program  for 
school  year  1  986-87  to  an  increase  of  1  percent.  Other 
state  flow-through  amounts  also  were  affected.  For  ex- 
ample, funds  for  pupil  transportation  saw  no  increase, 
and  cuts  of  2  percent  were  made  in  special  education 
and  special  education  contingency  funds. 

While  state  government  and  local  districts  were  im- 
mediately affected  by  alterations  in  anticipated  alloca- 
tions of  funds  for  education,  most  of  the  actual  effects, 
in  dollar  amounts,  won't  be  calculable  until  later  in  the 
1986-87  school  year. 

For  more  information  about  state  funding  for  educa- 
tion, see  "1  985-86:  The  Year  in  Review"  on  page  36. 
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TOTAL:  $576,812,000 


tActual  spending  for  last  year  reported 
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COST  PER  ANB  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE  1984-85 
Elementary 


COST  PER  ANB  BY  SCHOOL  SIZE  1984  85 
High  School 


SIZE 


LOW 


MEDIAN 


HIGH 


1-25 

$1549 

$2709 

$6048 

26-50 

1402 

2046 

4480 

51  100 

1450 

2919 

4847 

101  300 

1661 

2240 

5156 

301-600 

1556 

2003 

3031 

6011200 

1691 

1978 

3213 

1201  2400 

1882 

2082 

2377 

2400  + 

2233 

2374 

2623 

SIZE 


LOW 


MEDIAN 


HIGH 


1-25 

$5139 

$6808 

$13,429 

26-50 

4242 

6614 
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5069 

8598 
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5963 
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2030 
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2467 

2687 

3703 
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2798 

2903 

2400  + 

2860 

3052 

SOURCE:  DPI 
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AVERAGE  COST  PER  STUDENT 

With  and  Without  Special  Education 
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OTHER  SERVICES 
PUPIL  TRANSPORTATION 

Approximately  40  percent  of  the  state's  student 
population  was  transported  to  and  from  school  daily  by 
school  bus  in  1  985-86.  Montana  school  buses  traveled 
92,656  miles  each  day,  carried  58,643  children  and 
were  driven  by  2,695  drivers.  Drivers  and  buses  are 
certified,  and  all  buses  are  inspected. 

More  than  half  (691)  of  all  operating  school  buses 
were  owned  by  school  districts.  The  remainder  (651) 
were  contractor  owned. 

Approximately  $6.03  million  was  paid  to  local  dis- 
tricts for  pupil  transportation  in  1  985-86  at  an  average 
cost  to  the  state  of  $420  per  rider/per  year.  Local 
districts  spent  approximately  $24.6  million  in  pupil 
transportation. 

The  state  payment  for  pupil  transportation  went  from 
$6.08  million  in  school  year  1  984-85  to  $6.03  million 
for  1985-86,  reflecting  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to 
fully  fund  the  state's  share.  In  the  same  period,  the 
local  district's  share  of  funding  went  from  $16.8 
million  to  $24.6  million, 

The  decrease  in  the  state's  share  of  funding  pupil 
transportation  is  the  first  decrease  in  a  six-year  period. 


STATE  PAYMENTS  FOR  TRANSPORTATION 

1980  1986 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 
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SCHOOL  FOOD  PROGRAMS 

The  state  assists  school  districts  with  various  school 
food  service  programs  that  focus  on  training  school 
food  service  personnel,  implementing  federally  funded 
programs  and  developing  and  implementing  nutrition 
education. 

In  1985-86,  a  total  of  $1  2,1  10,331  in  federal  and 
state  funds,  in  the  form  of  cash  or  food,  was  distributed 
to  eligible  local  participants.  Average  daily  participation 
included  the  service  of  83,589  daily  lunches  in  685 
schools  as  part  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

Through  the  Cooperative  Food  Purchase  Program, 
the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  acts  as  a  broker  to  assist 
school  districts  in  food  purchasing.  In  September 
1985,  162  schools  participated  in  the  voluntary  pro- 
gram, ordering  32,496  food  units  at  a  total  value  of 
$520,251. 

In  1985-86,  approximately  600  people  attended 
OPI-sponsored  school  food  service  training  con- 
ferences in  Columbia  Falls  and  Billings. 


MONTANA  SCHOOLS  PARTICIPATING  IN 

NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

19821986 


^Schools 

#Daiiy  Lunches 

1982-83 

630 

76,148 

1983-84 

633 

77,067 

1984-85 

685 

79,280 

1985-86 

695 

83,589 

SOURCE:  OPI 

MONTANA  COOPERATIVE  FOOD  PURCHASE  PROGRAM 


1983t 


1984t 


1985t 


tt  Schools 

129 

141 

162 

It  Units 

22,866 

40,742 

32,496 

Total 

Value 

$408,922 

$495,133 

$520,251 

I, 


tCalculated  in  September  of  school  year. 
SOURCE:  OPI 
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STATE  ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

The  Office  of  Public  instruction  (OP!)  is  the  state 
education  agency  for  IViontana  and  one  of  the  few  state 
agencies  with  an  elected  official  at  its  head  — the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  general  supervision  of  the  state's  public 
schools  and  districts  and  is  the  governing  agent  and  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  vocational  education  for  the  state  of 
Montana. 

The  Superintendent's  office  provides  consulting  and 
technical  assistance  in  educational  planning  and 
evaluation;  administers  vocational  education  K-12  and 
in  Montana's  five  postsecondary  vocational-technical 
centers;  disburses  state  and  federal  funds;  recom- 
mends accreditation  for  Montana's  public  schools;  cer- 
tifies teachers  in  accordance  with  Board  of  Public 
Education  rules;  provides  for  pupil  transportation  to 
and  from  school;  supervises  state  hot  lunch  programs; 
administers  the  state's  special  education  program;  ad- 
ministers a  wide  range  of  federal  programs  for  educa- 
tion; and  hears  appeals  from  school  boards  and  county 
superintendents.  The  Office  of  Public  Instruction  em- 
ploys subject  area  specialists  who  give  technical 
assistance  to  schools  and  teachers  in  curriculum,  bud- 
gets, school  law,  school  lunch,  Indian  education,  trans- 
portation, federal  programs  and  other  areas. 

The  Superintendent  serves  as  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion and  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Land  Com- 
missioners, the  State  Library  Commission  and  the 
Teachers'  Retirement  Board. 


BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  is  a  lay  board  con- 
sisting of  seven  voting  members,  each  serving  a  term 
of  seven  years.  Members  are  appointed  by  the  Gover- 
nor, confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  represent 
geographical  distribution,  both  political  parties,  a  cross 
section  of  professions,  men  and  women,  with  a  com- 
mitment to  education.  In  addition  to  the  seven  voting 
members,  the  Governor,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 
serve  as  ex  officio,  nonvoting  members.  A  student 
representative,  selected  annually  by  the  Montana 
Association  of  Student  Councils,  also  sits  as  a  non- 
voting member.  The  Board  employs  an  Executive 
Secretary,  who  serves  as  liaison  between  the  Board 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


As  designated  by  the  1972  Montana  Constitution, 
the  Board  is  charged  with  "the  general  supervision  over 
the  public  school  system."  The  Board's  standards  are 
the  basis  for  eligibility  for  state  funds.  It  accredits 
schools,  sets  policy  for  certifying  teachers,  sets  the 
standards  for  school  buses  and  drivers  and  performs 
other  duties  set  by  statute.  These  include  hearing  cases 
regarding  denial,  suspension  and  revocation  of  teacher 
certificates  and  the  review  of  teacher  education  pro- 
grams leading  to  interstate  reciprocity.  The  Board  also 
serves  as  the  governing  board  of  the  Montana  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  and  the  Montana  Fire  Services 
Training  School. 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  and  the  Board  of 
Regents,  which  is  responsible  for  the  University 
System,  act  as  the  State  Board  of  Education  to  coor- 
dinate and  evaluate  the  state's  education  system. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
198586 


Governor  Ted  Schwinden,  President 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Ed  Argenbright,  Secretary 

Commissioner  of  Higher  Education  Dr.  Carrol  Krause,  Ex  Officio 


Board  of  Public  Education 

James  Graham,  Ismay 

Ted  Hazelbaker,  Dillon  (Chairman) 

Sarah  Listerud,  Wolf  Point 

Alan  Nicholson,  Helena 

Arthur  "Rocky"  Schauer,  Libby 

Bill  Thomas,  Great  Falls 

Tom  Thompson,  Heart  Butte 

Heidi  Armstrong,  Miles  City  (nonvoting  student  member] 


Board  of  Regents 

Burt  Hurwitz,  White  Sulphur  Springs 
Dennis  Lind,  Missoula 
Beatrice  McCarthy,  Anaconda 
Jeff  Morrison,  Helena  (Chairman) 
David  Paoli,  Missoula 
Elsie  Redlin,  Sidney 
John  Scully,  Bozeman 
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1985-86:  THE  YEAR  IN  REVIEW 
PRIORITIES  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


A  CRITICAL  YEAR  FOR 
EDUCATION  FUNDING 


Declining  state  revenues  and  a  large  budget  deficit 
prompted  the  Governor  to  call  a  special  legislative  ses- 
sion in  June.  Education  funding  was  among  the  ses- 
sion's most  critical  issues,  as  legislators  and  public  ad- 
ministrators adjusted  budgets  to  fit  a  more  grim 
economic  perspective. 

The  special  session  affected  education  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

—  State  funds  for  public  schools  increased  by  one  per- 
cent instead  of  the  originally  scheduled  four  percent  for 
school  year  1  986-87,  adding  $2.8  million  to  the  state 
foundation  program. 

—  The  schedule  of  state  payments  to  local  school 
districts  was  changed  to  accommodate  the  foundation 
program  change  and  assist  districts  with  more  effective 
cash  flows. 

—  The  legislature  cut  state  funds  distributed  to  these 
programs: 

Gifted  and  talented  (by  5%) 
Special  education  (5%) 
Secondary  vo-ed  ($80,000) 
Vo-tech  centers  (5%) 

—  Through  Senate  Bill  1  5,  the  Board  of  Public  Educa- 
tion and  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  were  in- 
structed to  "take  steps  toward  administrative  and 
structural  reorganization  of  the  public  school  system 
that  would  result  in  cost  savings  at  local  and  state 
levels"  and  report  appropriate  measures  to  the  1987 
regular  session.  The  proposal  would  identify  ways  to 
economize  in  light  of  revenue  shortfalls  while  at  the 
same  time  meet  the  constitutional  mandate  for  quality 
public  education. 

Earlier  in  the  year  (January  1986)  the  Governor  re- 
quired each  state  agency  to  cut  its  budget  by  two  per- 
cent. The  legislature  mandated  cuts  of  another  five  per- 
cent before  the  fiscal  year  ended.  Because  OPI's  bud- 
get reductions  over  the  past  several  years  had  been  so 
extensive,  the  legislatively  mandated  cut  for  OPI  was 
set  at  two  percent.  OPI  now  employs  a  full-time  staff  of 
1  14. 

OFFICE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

During  the  school  year  1  985-86,  the  Office  of  Public 
Instruction  (OPI)  continued  to  serve  school  districts  by 
providing  expertise  in  curricular  areas,  accrediting  and 
monitoring  school  programs,  improving  data  manage- 
ment   systems    and    addressing    changing    economic 


perspectives  in  public  education. 

OPI's  Basic  Skills  Department  made  on-site  accred- 
itation visits  to  160  schools.  Staff  reviewed  the  ac- 
creditation status  for  each  of  the  state's  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  private  schools  seeking 
accreditation.  The  department  continued  the  Montana 
Educational  Challenge  Project,  an  effort  to  strengthen 
collaboration  between  higher  education  and  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  The  project  is  funded  in 
part  by  a  grant  from  the  Mellon  Foundation. 

The  Special  Services  Department  monitored  approx- 
imately 250  school  districts  involved  with  federal  and 
state  categorical  programs  and  conducted  inservice 
training,  which  was  attended  by  over  16,000  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  (duplicated  count). 

The  Department  of  Vocational  Education  Services 
evaluated  32  secondary  schools  involving  128  ap- 
proved programs  in  eastern  Montana.  The  in-depth 
reviews  are  required  by  federal  and  state  law  to  ensure 
compliance  and  quality  instructional  vocational  pro- 
grams. Office  of  Civil  Rights  on-site  reviews  were  con- 
ducted at  seven  locations,  including  public  and  tribally 
operated  community  colleges. 

The  department  received  and  reviewed  over  340 
proposals  for  grants  under  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1984.  The  Perkins  grants  are 
designed  to  upgrade,  update  and  renew  vocational  edu- 
cation efforts  in  the  state  and  allow  fund  recipients  to 
serve  special  populations  within  prevocational  and 
vocational  programs.  The  program  is  guided  by  the 
1986-88  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education,  which 
outlines  the  distribution  of  funds  to  secondary  schools, 
vocational-technical  centers,  community  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  other  eligible  recipients  throughout  the 
state. 

An  interim  study  of  the  governance  of  the  state's 
vocational-technical  center  system,  authorized  in  the 
1985  legislative  session,  examined  administrative 
issues  in  vocational  education. 

The  Legal  Services  Division  continued  its  involve- 
ment in  the  Title  IX,  educational  equity  lawsuit 
(Ridgeway  et  al.  v.  Montana  High  School  Association  et 
al.j  by  attending  hearings  and  a  week-long  trial.  The 
staff  made  ongoing  preparations  for  the  state  founda- 
tion program  lawsuit,  in  which  over  70  school  districts 
have  challenged  the  method  and  level  of  state  financing 
of  education.  The  case  is  scheduled  to  be  heard  in  May 
1987. 

Legal  Services  was  involved  in  25  administrative  ap- 
peals (decisions  and  orders),  approximately  12  district 
court  cases,  four  State  Supreme  Court  appeals,  one 
9th  Circuit  Court  appeal  and  one  appeal  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

Legal  Services'  fourth  annual  Law-Related  Education 
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Program  brought  together  45  teachers  in  a  week-long, 
college  credit  course  on  teaching  law  to  high  school 
students.  The  seminar  is  a  joint  effort  of  OPI,  the  State 
Bar  of  Montana  and  the  State  Supreme  Court. 

The  Department  of  Administrative  Services,  and  its 
Budget  and  Accounting  Division  in  particular,  actively 
prepared  for  the  special  legislative  sessions  (see  "A 
Critical  Year  for  Education  Funding"  above).  School 
finance  issues  were  addressed  with  unbiased 
documentation,  remedies  for  problems  associated  with 
state  budget  reductions  were  explored,  and  the  most 
cost-effective  follow-up  requirements  were  carried  out. 
The  division  also  increased  its  workload  for  grant 
accountability  on  federal  and  state  levels. 

The  State  Aid  and  Transportation  Division  increased 
personal  assistance  to  districts  experiencing  mid-year 
school  finance  changes  in  order  to  ease  uncertainties 
generated  by  declining  revenues.  Its  ongoing  forms 
revision  efforts  resulted  in  the  consolidation  and  up- 
dating of  many  mandatory  school  district/state  report- 
ing forms.  Benefits  are  conciseness  and  clarity  in 
simplified  reporting  formats,  the  elimination  of  redun- 
dant items  to  shorten  the  overall  procedure  and  other 
cost  and  time  saving  advantages  to  school  district  and 
OPI  staff. 

The  Data  Processing  Management  Division  con- 
tinued to  make  information  more  accessible  to  schools. 
Its  "School  Profile"  program  now  provides  data  com- 
mon to  a  particular  school  district  in  a  format  that  can 
be  reused  without  further  data  gathering  effort.  The 
division  continued  to  train  staff  to  automate  total  data 
collection,  resulting  in  shorter  turnaround  time  for  sup- 
plying the  most  current  information  to  schools, 
legislators  and  the  public. 

Information  resources  for  public  schools  continued  to 
be  a  department  priority.  Services  include:  OPI's 
Bulletin  Board,  an  electronic  message  exchange  and 
public  domain  software  transfer  vehicle;  the  Preview 
Center,  where  teachers  may  preview  public  domain 
software;  and  the  Resource  Center,  which  maintains  a 
substantial  collection  of  journals,  publications  and 
databases  and  annually  responds  to  thousands  of  re- 
quests from  the  education  community  and  public. 

The  School  Foods  Division  increased  its  emphasis  on 
the  cooperative  food  purchase  program.  The  number  of 
schools  and  quantity  of  items  purchased  through  the 
program  have  increased  each  year,  with  savings  from 
1  0  to  40  percent  compared  to  local  purchasing.  The 
division  also  offered  expertise  and  assistance  through 
its  nutrition  education  and  school  food  service  pro- 
grams. 

In  the  coming  year,  OPI  will  continue  to  seek  ap- 
propriate and  equitable  levels  of  funding  for  public 
schools  and  will  emphasize  curriculum  through  profes- 
sional and  consultative  services  to  Montana  school 
districts.  It  will  provide  for  statutory  and  regulatory  re- 
quirements and  will  offer  data  gathering  and  technical 
assistance  to  financial  managers  of  local  schools. 

Board  of  Public  Education 

In  1985-86  the  Board  of  Public  Education  took  the 
steps  necessary  to  implement  teacher  testing  in  Mon- 
tana. The  board  elected  to  use  the  Core  Battery  of  the 
National  Teachers  Examination  (NTE)  for  all  new  ap- 


plicants for  initial  Class  1,  2,  3  or  5  certification. 

A  validation  study  of  the  NTE  served  both  educa- 
tional and  legal  purposes  by  answering  three  questions 
regarding  the  use  of  the  Core  Battery  for  certification: 
1 )  Is  the  content  tested  relevant  to  the  job  re- 
quirements for  a  beginning  teacher  in  Montana?  2) 
How  well  does  the  content  measured  by  the  test  match 
the  content  of  teacher  education  programs  offered  in 
Montana?  and  3)  What  estimated  knowledge  scores 
should  the  state  expect  of  a  minimally  qualified  can- 
didate on  the  three  tests? 

The  validation  study  was  conducted  at  three  sites, 
using  the  educational  expertise  of  62  Montanans.  The 
results,  presented  to  the  board  early  in  1986,  showed 
that  all  areas  of  the  NTE  Core  Battery  were  job  relevant 
as  well  as  content  related.  The  study  also  suggested 
appropriate  qualifying  scores. 

After  hearing  the  validation  study  report,  the  board 
adopted  qualifying  scores  of  648  for  the  Communica- 
tion Skills,  644  for  the  General  Knowledge  and  648  for 
the  Professional  Knowledge  areas  of  the  NTE.  These 
scores  place  Montana  teacher  candidates  fourth  in 
Communication  Skills  and  General  Knowledge  and  first 
in  Professional  Knowledge  among  states  requiring  the 
NTE.  The  board  also  adopted  an  effective  date  for  the 
test  (July  1,  1986). 

Currently  more  than  half  of  the  states  require  some 
form  of  precertification  teacher  testing,  according  to 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  makers  of  the  NTE.  Test  dates  are  established 
nationally,  but  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
test  centers  in  each  state  (colleges  and  universities)  or 
from  NTE  itself. 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  is  in  its  sixth  year  of 
on-site  reviews  of  teacher  education  programs  that 
lead  to  certification.  Conducted  on  university  and  col- 
lege campuses  throughout  the  state,  these  reviews 
have  been  independent  of  any  other  accreditation 
reviews. 

This  year  the  board  revised  its  teacher  education 
standards  to  accept  a  review  by  the  National  Council 
for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATE)  in  lieu 
of  the  state's  review  for  subchapters  covering  orga- 
nization and  administration  of  teacher  education,  cur- 
riculum principles  and  standards,  and  the  general  stan- 
dards of  the  teaching  areas.  Also  in  the  area  of  teacher 
education  standards,  the  board  amended  the  profes- 
sional education  standard  so  that  all  prospective 
teachers  will  have  "knowledge  of  the  legal,  practical 
and  philosophical  basis  of  educational  equity  and  op- 
portunity in  Montana  schools." 

The  legislature  had  a  more  than  usual  impact  on  the 
board  this  school  year.  Legislation  was  enacted  to  re- 
quire the  board  "to  develop  a  fiscal  note  to  determine 
the  financial  impact  of  [a]  rule,  policy,  or  standard  on 
school  districts."  The  legislation  further  states  that  if  a 
rule  is  found  to  have  "a  substantial  financial  impact," 
the  board  shall  request  the  next  legislature  to  fund  the 
implementation  of  the  proposed  rule.  A  substantial 
financial  impact  is  defined  in  the  law  as  "an  amount 
that  cannot  be  readily  absorbed  in  the  budget  of  an  ex- 
isting school  district  program." 

Under  this  new  statute,  the  board  is  responsible  for 
the  final  estimate  of  "financial  impact."  The  statute  re- 
quires the  Office  of  Public  Instruction  to  prepare  a  sug- 
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gested  fiscal  note  for  submission  to  the  board,  and  it 
allows  the  board  to  accept  other  testimony  and  exhibits 
on  financial  impact.  The  board  is  refining  the  pro- 
cedures to  implement  this  legislation. 

A  legislative  resolution  recognized  the  worth  of  in- 
volving students  in  the  major  decisions  governing  their 
education  and  urged  each  school  district  board  of 
trustees  to  appoint  a  nonvoting  student  member  to  the 
board  to  represent  the  student  body  of  the  school 
district.  The  joint  resolution  also  asked  the  executive 
secretary  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education,  the  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  Montana  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Councils  and  a  staff  member  of  OP!  to  define 
guidelines  for  student  representation  on  local  boards.  In 
March  1  986  the  board  adopted  a  recommended  school 
accreditation  standard  asking  local  boards  of  trustees 
to  solicit  student  participation  by  selecting  a  student 
from  the  high  school  district  to  serve  as  a  nonvoting  ad- 
visor to  the  board.  The  Board  of  Public  Education  has 
had  such  a  member  since  1  976. 

In  response  to  significant  state  revenue  shortfalls,  a 
law  passed  in  the  June  special  legislative  session  re- 
quires the  Board  of  Public  Education  and  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction  to  "take  steps  toward  ad- 
ministrative and  structural  reorganization  of  the  public 
school  system"  in  order  to  determine  cost  saving 
measures  at  the  state  and  local  levels.  The  board  and 
OPI  will  report  their  proposal  to  the  1987  legislature. 

This  school  year  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind, 
which  is  under  the  board's  supervision,  developed  two 
unique  service  programs.  Project  Independent  Life  Liv- 
ing Skills,  developed  with  the  cooperation  of  the  State 
Department  of  Social  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  is  a 
transition  program  for  visually  impaired  high  school 
juniors  and  seniors  throughout  the  state  that  helps 
them  move  from  high  school  to  postsecondary  educa- 
tion. The  second  service,  part  of  the  Parent-Infant  Pro- 
gram, provides  early  intervention  for  at-risk  infants 
from  intensive  care  nurseries  in  Missoula  and  Great 
Falls. 

The  Fire  Services  Training  School,  also  under  the 
board's  supervison,  automated  its  resource  center  and 
began  to  automate  its  office.  Five  new  courses  were 
added  to  the  training  repertoire.  The  Task  Force  on  Fire 
Training  and  Education  developed  a  five-year  plan  to 
provide  future  direction  for  the  school. 

The  end  of  the  school  year  saw  the  departure  of  the 
board's  executive  secretary,  Hidde  Van  Duym,  to  a 
new  position  in  Washington  State.  Claudette  Morton, 
formerly  of  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction,  has  as- 
sumed the  executive  secretary  position. 
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MONTANA'S  CULTURALLY  DIVERSE 

STUDENTS 


\ 


7776  transcultural  perspective  is  not  a  panacea.  It  is 
not  an  answer  in  itself.  Rather,  it  is  a  recognition  that  all 
individuals  have  the  freedom  and  right  to  honor  both 
their  own  and  other  cultures  in  order  to  design  the  in- 
dividuals they  wish  to  become.  —R\ch  L.  Hamblin,  "A 
Transcultural  Education  Rationale,"  Cultural  Issues  in 
Education. 

Most  people  would  agree  that  one  of  the  functions  of 
formal  schooling  is  to  transmit  the  core  culture  of  a 
society  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  This  would 
happen  whether  or  not  educators  planned  for  it,  since 
no  curriculum  is  culture-free.  In  fact,  culture  is  very 
much  a  part  of  curriculum;  the  shared  values,  mores, 
beliefs  and  biases  of  a  society  are  invariably  found  in 
the  curriculum  of  its  schools.  Most  often,  schools  and 
teachers  take  this  dimension  of  education  for  granted 
because  it  is  so  much  a  part  of  their  own  value  and 
perception  systems.  Most  of  us  barely  notice  this 
cultural  imprint  unless  it  is  brought  to  our  attention. 

However,  over  the  past  two  decades,  people  have 
recognized  the  necessity  of  finding  new  respect  for  the 
many  heritages  that  comprise  America's  culture,  of 
prizing  the  value  and  potential  that  comes  from  diversi- 
ty, and  of  developing  ways  to  make  the  richness  of 
each  cultural  group  available  to  others.  Educators  are 
more  aware  of  the  importance  of  multicultural  educa- 
tion, with  the  goal  of  helping  students  learn  how  to 
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function  effectively  witlnin  the  common  culture,  his  or 
her  own  ethnic  culture  and  other  ethnic  cultures. 

Montana's  school  population  is  composed  of  several 
diverse  cultural  groups,  many  of  whom  have  a  domi- 
nant language  other  than  English.  The  state's  minority 
school  enrollment  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years,  in- 
creasing from  6.9  percent  to  12.3  percent,  or  an  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  18,737  students.  These  chil- 
dren are  part  of  several  groups  that  make  Montana's 
population  a  multicultural  one. 

Approximately  five  percent  (37,170)  of  Montana's 
population  is  composed  of  Native  Americans.  A  large 
Hispanic  population  resides  in  the  Yellowstone  Valley 
in  eastern  Montana.  Indochinese  refugees  — primarily 
Hmong  persons  from  the  highlands  of  Laos  — have 
made  their  homes  in  Billings  and  in  the  Bitterroot  Valley 
and  Missoula  areas  of  western  Montana.  Throughout 
central  and  northeastern  Montana  are  35  Hutterite  col- 
onies, where  the  primary  language  is  German. 

While  Montana  also  has  nonreservation  populations 
of  Native  Americans,  seven  reservations  are  home 
communities  for  75  percent  of  the  state's  Native  Amer- 
icans. On  these  reservations  members  of  nine  major 
tribes  live  and  maintain  aspects  of  their  traditional 
cultures.  Within  these  groups  themselves  are  a  variety 
of  cultural,  linguistic  and  social  traditions. 

Of  the  nine  major  languages  in  Montana,  Crow  lan- 
guage  maintenance   is   the   highest   and   most   easily 


documented.  It  appears  that  73  percent  of  Crow 
children  still  speak  Crow  before  they  speak  English. 
Maintenance  of  the  Cheyenne  language  on  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  Reservation  is  about  52  percent,  accord- 
ing to  a  study  conducted  there  in  1977.  There  is  little 
documentation  about  the  Sioux,  Gros  Ventre,  Assini- 
boine,  Cree,  Blackfeet,  Salish  and  Kootenai  languages. 
However,  on  all  of  the  reservations,  the  languages  are 
used  in  varying  occasions  and  degrees. 

Only  one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  teachers  teaching 
on  or  near  reservations  are  themselves  Native  Amer- 
ican. An  unrecognized  phenomenon  in  Montana  Indian 
schools  is  the  assumption  on  the  part  of  teachers  that 
students  are  perfectly  proficient  in  mainstream  culture 
because  they  display  certain  verbal  fluency  and  com- 
prehension of  English. 

Unlike  Hispanic  communities  in  the  Southwest,  Mon- 
tana's Hispanic  community,  which  is  concentrated  in 
Yellowstone  County  as  a  result  of  the  agriculture  and 
railroad  industries,  has  limited  influence  from  Mexico 
and  a  much  lower  maintenance  of  Spanish  language 
and  culture.  The  1977  Hispanic  Task  Force  Study 
showed  that  only  1  5  percent  of  the  Montana  popula- 
tion is  proficient  in  Spanish.  Yet  Billings,  the  state's 
largest  city  and  the  county  seat  of  Yellowstone  Coun- 
ty, has  the  greatest  concentration  of  limited  English 
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proficient  students  — mostly  Indochinese  refugees  — of 
any  of  Montana's  cities.  In  fact,  the  Billings  School 
District  maintains  an  English  Second  Language  (ESL) 
program  in  several  of  its  30  schools. 

The  Indochinese  population  that  originally  settled  in 
Missoula  and  Corvallis  in  western  Montana  has  become 
somewhat  less  stable  in  the  past  few  years  because  of 
the  economically  depressed  lumber  and  building  trades 
in  western  Montana  communities.  Approximately  100 
students  remain  in  Missoula  and  Corvallis  schools,  and 
about  70  children  are  in  Billings  schools  as  a  result  of 
the  movement  of  refugees  to  that  urban  center.  The 
majority  of  the  students  are  Hmong,  whose  language 
spoken  in  the  home  is  not  English. 

Montana  also  has  35  Hutterite  colonies  with  about 
600  school-age  children.  While  German  is  the  language 
of  these  very  separate,  rural  and  traditional  societies, 
emphasis  is  placed  on  learning  English  in  order  to  allow 
colony  members  to  function  in  business.  Hutterite 
schools  give  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  vocational 
education,  which  prepares  students  to  participate  suc- 
cessfully in  the  world  of  agribusiness. 

The  definition  of  culture  as  "a  set  of  shared  beliefs" 
is  a  good  one  for  looking  at  what  happens  in  the 
teaching  of  history,  a  subject  central  to  the  notion  of 
culture  because  it  is  a  citizenry's  collective,  or  group 
memory.  For  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  Native 
American  children  to  learn  that  George  Washington  is 
the  "father"  of  our  country  and  that  Columbus 
discovered  America,  even  though  both  teachings  are  in 
conflict  with  Native  American  history  and  culture. 

A  curriculum  that  is  culturally  sensitive  — that  is, 
multicultural  — would  recognize  these  inconsistencies 
and  their  potential  interpretation  by  culturally  diverse 
children.  Once  teachers  are  aware  that  some  of  these 


representations  are  neither  applicable  nor  acceptable  to 
all  groups,  curricular  content  can  be  balanced  and 
made  more  responsible  to  the  place  of  other  cultures  in 
U.S.  history.  The  end  result  is  a  curriculum  (and  a  pro- 
cess for  analyzing  it)  that  makes  the  school  more  aware 
of  the  values  and  hidden  messages  that  are  inherent  in 
its  formulation  of  history.  Doing  this  does  not  impugn 
the  character  of  historic  figures  nor  diminish  their  im- 
portance to  the  country  in  any  way.  It  does  require 
more  open  acknowledgement  that  Montana's  Native 
Americans,  Hispanics,  Indochinese,  Hutterites  and 
others  are  all  Americans.  To  teach  about  their  heritage 
and  perceptions  of  history  is  simply  to  teach  more  of 
the  component  parts  of  our  state  and  nation's  culture, 
rather  than  to  be  selective. 

Multicultural  education  reminds  us  that  Americans 
are  not  homogenous  but  clusters  of  people  whose 
views,  values  and  perceptions  are  equally  valid.  This  is 
important  to  the  children  who  belong  to  ethnolinguistic 
groups.  It  gives  them  a  feeling  of  belonging  to  the  cen- 
tral culture,  rather  than  being  marginal  observers.  It 
also  is  important  to  the  children  who  do  not  belong  to 
such  groups  because  it  teaches  them  a  more  balanced 
and  democratic  perspective  about  their  history  and  a 
collective  heritage  of  the  society  in  which  they  live.  All 
children  can  be  and  are  enriched  by  cultural  diversity. 

Multicultural  education  is  a  culturally  democratic 
education.  It  is  also  an  additive  rather  than  a  subtrac- 
tive  concept.  Its  functions  are  to  fill  in  the  empty  parts, 
tell  all  sides  to  a  story  and  bring  in  minority  group 
aspects  that  often  are  bypassed  by  history,  an- 
thropology, sociology  and  the  humanities.  By  doing  so, 
it  demeans  no  one  and  enriches  everyone. 
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APPENDIX 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  BY  COUNTY 
1985-86 


County 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Beaverhead 

Big  Horn 

Blaine 

Broadwater 

Carbon 

Carter 

Cascade 

Chouteau 

Custer 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Deer  Lodge 

Fallon 

Fergus 

Flathead 

Gallatin 

Garfield 

Glacier 

Golden  Valley 

Granite 

Hill 

Jefferson 

Judith  Basin 

Lake 

Lewis  &  Clark 

Liberty 

Lincoln 

Madison 

McCone 

Meagher 

Mineral 

Missoula 

Musselshell 

Park 

Petroleum 


1164 

453 

1617 

1736 

648 

2384 

1155 

430 

1585 

523 

216 

739 

1154 

483 

1637 

172 

82 

254 

9510 

4236 

13,746 

782 

363 

1145 

1572 

621 

2193 

368 

146 

514 

1549 

674 

2223 

1237 

631 

1868 

546 

253 

799 

1563 

650 

2213 

7931 

3745 

11,676 

5190 

2189 

7379 

234 

94 

328 

2204 

719 

2923 

109 

58 

167 

351 

182 

533 

2531 

944 

3475 

1127 

439 

1566 

288 

154 

442 

2967 

1206 

4173 

6282 

2735 

9017 

255 

129 

384 

2836 

1238 

4074 

685 

324 

1009 

352 

163 

515 

249 

104 

353 

605 

243 

848 

8912 

3951 

12,863 

669 

278 

947 

1630 

814 

2444 

88 

37 

125 
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County  Elementary  Secondary  Total 

Phillips 

Pondera 

Powder  River 

Powell 

Prairie 

Ravalli 

Richland 

Roosevelt 

Rosebud 

Sanders 

Sheridan 

Silver  Bow 

Stillwater 

Sweet  Grass 

Teton 

Toole 

Treasure 

Valley 

Wheatland 

Wibaux 

Yellowstone 

STATE  TOTAL  107,918       45,951       153,869 


752 

335 

1087 

1003 

366 

1369 

337 

146 

483 

867 

308 

1175 

210 

119 

329 

3222 

1644 

4866 

1972 

783 

2755 

2021 

713 

2734 

2092 

707 

2799 

1320 

570 

1890 

769 

308 

1077 

4390 

1851 

6241 

872 

390 

1262 

442 

185 

627 

854 

396 

1250 

726 

296 

1022 

141 

56 

197 

1328 

549 

1877 

303 

137 

440 

198 

91 

289 

5,573 

6368 

21,942 
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